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ABSTRACT 

The Kerner Conaission was critical six years ago In 
its assessaent of aedia coverage of black probleas# and eight case 
studies conducted in Philadelphia indicate that nevs aedia aay not 
yet be effectively aeeting the needs of soae blaci^s. In January 1974 
interviews were held vith eight residents in a section of north 
Philadelphia characterized in 1970 census tract data as 90 percent 
black and defined by the Philadelphia Model Cities prograa as an 
urban slua. The coaaents were divided into six categories: coaplaints 
about alleged excessive emphasis on bad nevs about north 
Philadelphia, the effects of the eaphasis on bad nevs, probleas of 
pitting whites against blacks in the aedia, superficial reporting, 
the lack of aedia crusades against social probleas, and the problems 
of identifying and covering black leaders. (Aufhor/BB) 
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. . . tho news madlA have fftilad to a»3^e and ropoart adaqtately 
on rftciftl problems ±r the Unitad States and, arxT&Utdd mttor, to 
meet the Negro's legitimate eocpeetatlons In JoomaliflB, By and large» 
news organizations it^vm failed to eoasunioate to both their black and 
^Ite audiences a <jranse of the probleiBS Aaerica faces and the sources 
of potentiiCL solutions,. The media report and write f^on the standpoint 
of a white man's world. The ills of the ghetto, the difficulties of 
life there, the Negress burning sense of grievance, are seldom oonvegrsd. 
Slights and l^xiignities are part of the Negro's daily life, and many 
of them come ftfom i*at he now calls •*the idiite press"— a press that 
repeatedly, if unconsciously, reflects the biases, the patemaliam, 
the indifference of ^te America. IMs nay be understandable, but it 
is not Kiusable in an Institution that has the mission to infom and 
educate the whale of our society, . . . 

The Commission's major concern nith the n«Nf8 media is not in r&ot 
reporting as moh, but in the failure to report adequatedy on race 
relations and ^etto problems and to bring more Negroes into Jou m al i w. • 
DiMBdmrs are only one aspect of the dilensas and difficulties of raee 
relations in America. In defining, eocpOaining, and reporting tMe 
broader, more caaplac and ultimately far more fundamental subjeot, the 
cflOBMnications media, ixonicaUy, have failed to coBHimloate. 

— Nationil Advisory Cosnissian 
on Civil Disorders, 1968 

The Kemer Conndssion was eritioal six years ago in its assessment of 

media coverage of black problems, and eight case studies in Philadelphia 

indicate that news media nay net yet be effectively meeting the needs of 

some blacks. 

Interviews ^were conducted in January 197'*' in a section of north 
Philadelphia characterised In 1970 census tract data as 90 percent blaek, ^ 
and defined by the Philadelphia Model Cities program as an *N]rban slum.** ^ 
The eight persons Interviewed lived in north Riiladelphia, and most worked 



there at the time of the interviews. 
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Bach of the black respondents tias active in the HiiladelFhla Modal 
Cities ppograms five were men, three were women i they ranged In age tram 30 
to 61 s and their occupations ranged from store clerk to businessaan. 

Persons active in the Modal Cities program were interviewed in tbd hope 
that they would have a better idea of the problems, needs, and desires of 
persons in the conssunity, and that they could better relate those fealixigs 
than ix^ividuals less active in the oonsunity. 

An open-end interview schedule was developed before the interviews 
were undertaken, but in most cases the taped responses ranged far beyond the 
boundaries established by the questions. Nevertheless, all questions on the 
schedule were asked in each interview, 

Coaments were divided into three major categories 1 media preference 
and influence, media criticism, ani changes recoiiBnenied for news xoedia. Before 
proceeding to an eoeanination of the cooniants, however, two caveats will be 
discussed, and the media situation in Philadelphia will be described. 

Two Caveats 

First, this writer is not suggesting that the opdnions of eight 
persons is reflective of the views held by all other persons who live in the 
slum section of north Rilladelphia in which interviews were conducted. 

The comments were interesting, however, and they could provide soae 
basis for further research. Opinions expressed here, furthersnore, are wortby 
of consideration by persons in positions to make changes in media coverage 
of the urban slum, and the role and present actions of madia which cover news 
in an urban setting could be evaluated with these coionents in mind. The 
comments are presented as a possible stimulus for thought, not as a foundation 
for policy changes. 
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Second, it should be noted that views ajcppessed here are those 
of readers and viewers. No effort was nade to obtain the views of newsmen 
vsixo work in HiHadelFhift and cover north FfelUdelphia. 

It is likely that media personnel in Riiladelphla have good reasons 
for doing some of the things the respondents criticised, and it is clear 
that deadlines and other pressures would make it impossible to ImpLenent soae 
of the suggestions or to eliminate some of the problems u . '.led here- 
given the current structure of news media in ftiladelphia- 

Ph-nfti^ftl ph-iAfa Media Situati<m 

RiiladelFhians are served by three iw?y high ftrequeacy television 
stations with network affiliations, a Public Broadcasting Service station, 
five ultra hi^ ftrequancy television stations, 21 AM and 22 FM radio stations, 
three daily newspapers, a black newspaper published twice a week, and nunmns 
weakly, bi-weekly, and monthly publioations. 

Of the three coBa-ifarcial VHF television stations, KW-^PV, the NBC 
affiliate, is owned by Group W— Westiaghous** Broadcasting Co, , Itie, i WPVI- 
TV, the ABC affiliate, is owned by Capital Cities Broadcasting Corp. of Now 
Torki and WCAU-TV, the CBS affiliate, is owned and operated CBS. 

Among the 43 radio stations i*dch sarve Hxiladelphia, two— WHAT and 
WI^«^© »a>lack oriented," although they are owned by idiites} one-^CW—is 
an all-news station owned by the Wostlnghouse group j and one— 4iK:AU— is 
predoninately a news station, although some entertaiximent content is aired. 
AH other stations are pradccdLnately entertainant oriented. 

Three daily newspapers pi^bUshed in Philadelphia are Sb$L Bya«ing 
BtOlatln . circulation (according to Editor & Publisher Year Book) 6ll,63^( 
the evening RdladelttiAa Daily News, oiroulation 250,697 1 and ^ ^^^'imAm•^f^Am. 
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Inquirer (morning), circulation ^50,293. Th© Inatdrer and the tabloid-siaie 
Daily News were purchased by the Knight chain in 1970 frco Walter H, 
Annenberg's Tlr^n^e Publications, Inc. The Bulletin , as it proclaims on 
the page one flag e:*ch day, is "independrat-locally owned," 

The black coBHianity also is served by The Philadelrafcda Mbune, an 
independently owned twice^eekS^'' publication founded in JSQik (circulation 
37f 55^) J a Philadelphia edition of ' !ixe Afro^Aazerica)! . a weeldy newspaper 
published in Baltimore t fttid a weekl;'- ndladelphia edition of the New Pittsburgh 
Courier called the Hiiladelinhia Courier Black. 

Media FVef^rence and Media Influence 
Persons interviewed for this paper were asked how persons In the 
north Philadelphia coonmsity get most of their news about what's going on in 
Hiiladelphia and in north HiiladelphiA speoiiically^through radio, television^ 
newspapers, talking to people, or where—^cmd to indicate idiy one source of 
informtion my be more popular than another source. 

Numerous invetstigators (e.g., Greenberg and Dervln, Allen, Sargent and 
Stempel, and Will law, 'j and Xdndsay) heve documented the hea^ reHiAnce of tho 
urban poor on broadcast loedia, so emphasis here is on detenniQlstg idy oasi ■kIJiim 
may bo more pref drred than another. ^ 

In the second part of this section, responses to the question, ''Are 
newspapers, radio, and television influential in the north Hiiladelphia 
ccBwunity?" are eocplored. 

Reasons for Preferring One 
Medium More than Another 

Reasons given by respondents for preferring one medium more than 
another ranged widely) some reasons had to do with the nature of the dlffer^t 



media, some with the perceived fairness of the medlA, and soiae vith the 

availability of different kinds of news in nass media. 

One wonazvviio felt the use of certain kinds of broadcast media steisaad 

noro from the nature of the media than from a greater confidence in the 

ocntent of the news presented «, aaid: 

But, the reason I say radio and television [[are most preferred^* 
radio in particular { the people who are housewives, the people vdio don't 
work— In particular housewife— you can have your radio on, you're washing 
your dishes, you're cooking, you're listening, you can get a lot of news. 
You can take your radio with you— -to the bathroom evett-^^tid get a lot of 
news. 

Another c(»nmant ^diich indioated that the preference for one medium 
more than another may stem more f^om the nature of the medium than its content 
was made by a man «bo said» "For news purposes, w family usually watches the 
Group W Eyewitness News. TSiey usually do a pretty thorou^ Job. You know, 
they peresent their news coverage along with the corresponding film dips. In 
essense, they make it pretty interesting." 

Broadcast media, however, gain support not only because the nature cf 
the medl£ makes them easier to use, but ap^jarently because—^s several parsons 
mentioned— -film reports at the scenes of some news events are perceived to be 
more fair than newspaper reports of the ssse events. One man eKpressad the 
view this way» 

But, as far as fairness of reporting of the news is concerned, I 
would say the most fair media would be x«dio or television because they 
show it iJXLst like it is, even though they do edit a lot of it. But wSiat 
they do show, it's just the way it is, itfiereas any newspaper can always 
print >^t they want. 

And I do know for a fact that a lot of newspaper reporters who have 
been given good stories— «nd who have coveraii stories, and have stibndtted 
it— it has been cut out. They weren't allowed to print it. I would say 
television gives the best picture of idiat is actually happening in the 
CGomunit^. And even it has a tenden^ to delete or cut out. 

But newspapers are not without siipport among the eight persons inter-- 
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viewed here. "I think more people pay more attention to newspftpers tnd read 

newspapers than people really realize," one voman said. "I really do. If you 

don't believe it, go by trash day tnd see all the papers in the twii." 

It may be, in the view of at least three respondents, that the news- 

pspers servQ a suppleanentary^rather than a prljiiary— infomation role. One 

wcanan expressed a conmon view "vriien siio said: 

Like something happen, and you'll cone up, say, we'll run you down 
to the comer to get the Daldjr Naf»s to see if it's in the Dally Nwfj. you 
know like that. 

I'm giving my opinion on the basic people that I work with, and that 
is the very lower class, not the ndddle class and all like that. They 
don't do that much of reading— as far as literatu:?e and all. Uka I say, 
if somebody got hurt, or this person died, they'll run to the fiill^ NflO* 
because they get the Daily News every day for tiie mortalities. 

It appears that the miss media in Hilladelphia sonetimes take second 

place to the grape rine because scsne kinds of news are not covered, or they are 

covered inadequately^in the view of some persons interviewed here. In fact, 

one wcBan said that . , the grapevine comes first [as a news source], 

because, you know, ruaors carry. It's one of the largest ccnnunioationa out 

here," A male resporaent supported her view, saying: 

There's a lot of things that happen 3ji your community that you don't 
see in the newspaper or in your radio or TV coverage— on your television 
coverage. And it's not related, 

I knov. incidents like dope is heavily pished In the north Philadelphia 
area. Now, there 've been two or three killings concerning dope, and thj 
local coverage that we got from the news medium or the television wasn't 
anything, and most of this news was traBBf erred through the neighborhood 
through the coimiunity. You know, people telling other persons. Ttey 
[individuals who see things happen] tell other people and other people 
ju^ pass it on. Like they meet people at the stores, the comers, or 
Tjars, or stuff like that. And they Just tell them incidents that happened. 

Another man emphasized the importance of word«-of«^iiouth conaaunication, 

but at the same tine questioned its reliability, when he saidi 

I would say that the majority oC people--de pending on the type of 
news i-c ia— if it concerns something that happen in the ccomninity, I think 
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that they get it through word-of««iouth. I mean, through thair 
neighbors. I tliinlc this is where It mostly goes. News is spread. 

Hot? accurate it is, I don»t know. It's a question of— by talking 
to people--what they might add or subtract trom it. Depending on what 
side they ([pweions >Aio spread news by word-of -mouth] would be taking, 
too. See, like if it's an incident that would concern the police, tbejf 
misht add a few words if they didn»t gafc along with the police, or if 
they did get along. There might be pro and con to the police. 

Other important sources of information are ciiculars, sound trucks, 

and regular community meetings. Circulars and sound trucks are considered to 

be more reliable means of getting infomiation to the people than sending press 

releases to the press, according to two respondents, "Bspecially if you mnt 

to call a mass meeting in the COTsnunity, you use sound," one person said, 

"This is the one sure and fast way of getting it done." Of the ccummity 

meetings, one respondent saidi 

Most of the information that is discussed and problems of schools is 
gotten to the comcunity by our home and school meetings, or either it*s 
discussed in a ccomunity meeting that want to do something about helping 
that particular problem, ^.i many cases, when the newspaper pwt it in 
there, it»s distorted. It*s not the way it is. They have really over- 
played it. 

Media Influence . Power 

It appears from the responses of the eight persons interviewed that 

the media, at least in Hiiladelphia , can have a great deal of influence— ^en 

they decide to exercise it. The reason why media appear to be influential, 

however, apparently does not always stem from acciirate and fair reporting, 

but from a rather blind faith in \diat newsmen say. As one man s&idi 

It [Phdlad'iilphia news media] does have a decided, you know, influence 
on the way some people think, because a lot of people think that some 
editors and aome news columnists can't tell a lie. You know, they tliink 
whatever they say is gospel truth. Because a lot of times when you say 
something to a person, the first thing they'll say, "I read it in the 
newspaper— so and so said it." 

I'd have to say that it [news media] does have a lot of influ<»nce on, 
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I vould have to say, the majority of the paople in north Hiiladelphla 
because the majority of them are not capable of, shall we say, analyzing 
the news and taking into consideration that another human being wrote that. 
So it doesn't necessarily have to be so. But I would say, overall, that 
the news media—the radio a«i the television— does have an inf luence on 
the people in the coiaBunity. 

Another man supported this rather negative view of the power of the 

news media vdien he saidi 

The news media in general carries an awful lot of weight in this 
town as far as policy is concerned, as far as the position that people 
take in regard to any particular issue. In essense, they could distort 
the news and give you false opinion of what's going on, and the jwhlle 
would generally buy it just by virtue of the fact that the Inquirer , the 
Daily News, aixi the Bnn«-Hw said so. 

But if the news media are influential simply because they are filling 

a void that no other information sources are filling, as «ost persons 

interviewed believe, they reoiain optimistic about what the swdia could do if 

they tried. One man eocpressed the optimistic viewpoint this wayi 

Certainly, the north Fhiladelphia community can use all of the 
support that both television, radio, and the newspapers can offer because 
once the attention of all Philadelphlans are foeused on north Fhlladelphla, 
then I think that interest would Improve to the extent that most of the 
respective govemmentc— local, state, and federal— can feel safe in spend- 
ing some more mor.ey in order to do a turnabout in this segment of 
town. , , . 

More space. More coverage. You know, I have never underestimated 
the power of the news media— whether it be radio, television, or the 
dailies. They are in a position, in inj opinion moreso than anyone else, 
to reflect public opinion and to manipulate pwhlic thinking and there's no 
doubt in ay mind that if our dallies saw fit to crusade in behalf of the 
revitallAation or rejuvenation of the north Philadelphia conaunity, that 
it would go a long way. 



Media Criticism 

All eight persons interviewed expressed ioone negative opinions about 
the news media— radio, television, and newspapers— in FhiladelphLa, and about 
their coverage of 3 vents in north Fhlladelphla. Those criticisms are broken 
down into aix main groups i conplaints abiTUt an alleged eocoessive emphasis on 
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bad news about north Philadelphia, the effects of the emphaiis on bad nevs, 
problems of pitting whites against blacks, superficial reporting, the livck 
of media crusades, and the problems of identif^rlng and TOvering black leaders. 

Sicceagive EtoTJhasia on Bad Newa 

Perhaps the most serious complaint voiced emphatically by aH eight 
persons in viewed waa that the news media personnel who decide what news 
to cover place too much emphasis on >Aat they call the "wrong kinds of news** 
and not eMough m what they see as the "right kinds of news,** 

Each oapha sized that north Hiiladelphia Is not being helped, and in 
soiae cases Ij being harmed, by persons making what they called the wrong news 
judgments. "Most of the coverage that they give to the north RilladelphlA 
area is unfavorable anyway, to the majority of the people who are law-abiding 
citizens," one ra»n said. "They give an laage to the rest of the people about 
the people in north Philadelphia." 

A woman, also criticising the emphasis on bad news, said the iiaage 
created about north Philadelphia typically is negative. *'There *re mny 
people who live in north Philadelphia," aha said, "who have good jobs, irtio 
are respectable people. We all don't play up the bars. Right away when you 
say you come from north PhlladelphlA, 'Augh,* People look at you like you»re 
seme monster or something." 

A man express ed much the same opinion, but in a slightly different 
way, when he saidj 

The news media doesn't place the same emphasis on the ipportance 
of news as north Philadelphia sees it. See, like if a bpy goes to school 
during the day and gets out cf school and socoes home, and works, you 
know, during the evening, and then does this on aa ongoing basis, that's 
no news, 

But if a boy hookies school and goes out and breaks, you know, soane 
windows on th<9 turnpike or takes potshots at railroad carS; well, that's 
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news. They publicize that, becauae it has a tendency to sell more 
papers than a bo;^ doiog what a normal boy should do. Actually, when 
you look at it, there are more good boys than there are bad. 

Another person accounted for the alleged over-enphasis on bad news by 

pointing to the e«onoinic structure of the mass media and their needs for 

wide circulations and large audiences. He saidt 

I would say that the newspapers, radio, and television are insensitive 
to north Philadelphia as such. Because the basic news that they print is 
news that they feel will sell newspapers [or, he said moments later, 
attract listeners and viewers]. 

There are a lot of things that are good going on in the cofflHonlty that 
you donH hear about » that you don't read about, unless the particular 
agency or the person involved makes it known. The newspapers don*t seek 
it out. Anything that's what you might say, controversial or that's, 
shall you say, a financial asset to the newspr.peir as such—- that they will 
go out [and report] and they wUl exploit tbat type of news in this 
area. 

Actually, you'll find more destructive news than constructive news. 
Because for some reason or other the news media is not in<£Ltned to show 
the good points of what's happening In north FhlladelphiJi, Particularly, 
it's been labeled a jungle and they tend to try to justify the applloation 
of that label. 

Another respondent eocpressed much the same sentlnent idien he saldi 

I think that the black cocinunity in north FhUadelphia can certainly 
benefit by less news of violence. It's unfortunate that violence sells 
newspapers, but tl-.e fact of the matter is that there are so many other 
areas of concern that a newspaper can devote its space to, and still 
sell newspapers, 

A woman interviewed said the reason for the emphasis on negative 

aspects of life in north Hiiladelphia may stem from aano thing other than the 

need of nevsfapers to sell newspapers and the need of talevn.sion and radio 

news programs to attract wide audiences. This is what she oalds 

The same incident could happen in a school in north Riiladelphia, 
the same incident could happen at Northeast High School— jrou would not 
hear about that. Bad things, I'm walking about. Negative things, I'm 
talking about. You would not hear abcrut that, A same positive thing 
that could happen in north Philadelphia that happened up Northeast- 
identical positive thing— you wou3jd hear about it. 
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I think it»s a racial thir. because I talked with soae students. A 
few years back wq were doing son© surveys on students in various parts 
of the city, tryinc to find out their grado levels, and what subject 
mterials were being used, and the behavior of students. And w© took a 
sampling of st\:Kients ftooi all over the city. 

And Northeast students then \xxld ma that it was dope up there in the 
northeast high schools, and said that kids had been knocked out with it 
in school. The police had come— it nevar got into the papeir. If the 
police come in one of our schools down here and take out a kid with dope, 
somebody makes suire it get into the paper, I definitely think it's a 
racial thing. 

Another respondent said "-iiat port of the proKLeoi of reporting the 
more positive aspects of life in north Hiiladaljiii* is that the news madia 
really are unaware of what is going on. "I think newspapers could not bring ^ 
this to the attention of the public if th^ are not aware of what's going on 
themselves," Aa stid. "And I'm sure they're unaware." 



Effftcts of Bad News 

All of the respondents said that negative publicity can hara or even 
destroy positive efforts to improve the conammity. "But the tMng is," one 
man said, "that as you're working to try to davelop the neighborhood and 
develop people— ^11 this goes by [unreported]. And all the work you put in 
goes down the drain when one person, you know, slipfi a little bit," 

Each individual related an incident in which he or she felt good work 
was "down the drain" because of a negative story by one of the media. One 
woman said, for instances 

Now, we have fellows coming down [to north Philadelphia] tram, prison 
[to work in a conaaunity redevelopjent centor], right? Now, nobody will 
say anything. Say, one fallow come out and do something to one of the 
communities— then it'll bo in the paper, you see i*at I mean? 

And they remodeled the house-^hloh was $4^3,000— and that's a lot of 
money in this kind of neighborhood. None of this was raentionod. 



But you let one fellow cone out and got overdrunk or, you know, do 
anything—he don't even have to really hurt somebody, but get drunk, and 
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have to get arrested or, you know, distwb the jx^aco. Then they'll say 
that "He belongs to this center/' and such and .aeh a thing. 

The negative affect of the alleged emphasis on bad news manifests 
itself in another way, however, and it is oonsidei-ed dangerous by all the 
persons interviewed. Each, without eixcepticn, felt that media corer&ge of 
gang activities in north Philadelphia {kl juveniles were killed l*st year, 
and four have died in gang-related murders this year) is inadeqtiate. "I canH 
get no kind of coverage if it's something that the kids really got thoirselves 
topather," one woman said. "But anytliaa we have any kind of gang problem, I 
got news medias down, I got TVs dotn. And we refuse to talk to them, Beeause 
I don't think they're helping us any." 

Some respondents claimed that news media not orC^ are failing to help 
find solutions to the problem, they are in fact contributing to it. As on© 
wcmn said, "I think this is one of the things that keeps the gang F»^oble« 
rolling. It's all the publication that's been given to thaia by the nowspftpair. 
I, for one, am against it— the publicity they get. Any FMbliclty," 

A man supported her view when ho saidi 

It [coverage of gang violence] creates a problem for a lot of the 
good h»oys when they see the boys that are not good getting all the 
attei tion, you understand? And this is one of the problems with tha 
gangs in the neighboi-hood, Tim boys are looking for identilar. Tou 
know, they want to be known, and & lot of peojilo don't reoognixe thani, 
so they go out and do something so that they bacome recognised. 

Eadi person expressed the view that the news media, with their alleged 

eoccessive eraphasls on bad news, help perpetuate the paroblem of gang murders, 

and most gave concrete «camples of the ways in which s*ngs are influenced by 

media coverage. Three of the eocamples are recounted here. The first is ftrco 

a woman whose son grew up with a rather fasous gang member in Philadelphia. 

She said} 
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Ycni probably have heard of Combreftd, who had his name scrawled 
around ev^ers^vhare. He was a vez^ prominent gang meaber, Don*t you 
know you wowld meet boys— you»d say, *'What»s your name?" [They'd 
answer], "I'm Cornbroad," Because they looked up to Corribreadi Corn- 
bread was like an idol. The Hiiladeliahift InqirLrgr Sunday Magag3LB» had 
done a story on Coimbread and his activities. 

Now, Cornbread grew up with ny son. They never did a story en this 

other young nan tljat grew up at , that went to Fi^nklin [^High School] 

ereryday, had no gang problems, graduated, and is in college. They 
didn't do no story on hin. Eighteen years did. Never been arrastad. 
Never had a brush with the lav. They didn't do no story on hiA» so why 
should they do a story on ConibreadT 

So kida begin to think. "Well, if ay name is serawled all around, 
and If I walk up and threaten somebody or ^oot scnlriiody, qy mine's 

going to get in the paper." 

Anothtf wciaan related this sto^-yt 

In ny particular area, lAich I live in [Model Cities] area hub . 

I'ai the there. I'm a ccDnQunit^-^so person. I've been there for 

years. 

Tne boys this sunnnar were not at gang war. They were peaceful. 
They were athletically minded because they w«re participating in the 
sunmar program activities. And aU of a sudden, on a Sunday, this 
fellow comes up with this big two or three page notification that the 
Zulus were this, the Zulus were that, and the next day the boys were— 
they were in turmoil. So I really don't think this is right. 

And then he came up Monday with his oamera and his crew and they was 
going to shoot these pictures and the boys told him they didn't want any 
parts of him. I went down and talked to them and told thea, "You don"t 
need this. Tell him you don't need it. You're at peaoe, you're going 
to stay at peace." 

It [the publicity] makes them feel great, I think, **1 made this 
paper— the necrt time I may make the Inquirer . Who knows, I nay sake 
the frcnt page on the Bulletin . " It's the scandal that these newspapers 
cover. 

One woman described the impact of news media coverage of gang violenoa 

on the meinbeva of a gang which had been relatively peaceful until a violent 

incident occurred and was reported by local news media. She saidt 

The first thing you hear th«n [gang maribers] say is, "I'm going to get 

a body." like we had 15th and Oxford [gang]— you didn't even hear of then, 

they were very q\d.et. And one of the fellows got killed, ^en they were 
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supposed to have killed a policaiaan's son. And for one week straight 
they was in the paper. And thej wire a big gang. You know idxat I 
mean? 

The boys were there all the time. And nobodjsr know nothing. And 
they had a radevoloFBient i&ere they worked with [a local school and 
church] and all, but we didn't got the publicity we need. Thay really 
stopped gang warring. They had their own dub. Thay had their aon«y 
In the treasury. Nothing happened. 

But just as soon as something happenad for on© week thoy wore In the 
paper. You see idiat I mean, like if a paper had played up lAat they were 
trying to do, and give them a little eneooraging, they would help a 
lot. So that makes 15th and Oxford a big gang. So now the VallssT^-lf 
they do something worse than 15th and Cbcfordp this nakas them a Wgger 
gang. So it doesn't help it. I think it does put a little of gasoline 
on the fire. 



Blacks vs . VJhites 

Two persons interviewed said news media often attempt to oaziiBlse 

the racial aspects of some situations Invol^yiag black ngwaaakers and white 

newsmakers. One man, for flccample, said that burglaries and muggings '^no^oaUy 

are ignored by news media, except under one olrcumstancet 

If it's-wusualjfcy-^n a white person [nuggliig by a black Indivijdual] 
or something, they'll blow it up because it's a racial thing, or it 
turns out to be a racial thing. Because anytime they pit one against 
the other, it's news. 

You take the incident of i&ere the white student at Tample got killed 
l^in spring 1972]. How much paper coverage? I mean, look at the gang 
violence we have. They cover it, but right away it's dropped. Th^ 
don't follow up the cases. Was the guy caught? Was le convicted? But In 
the case of the white student, it might be today you get some infoznaation, 
neoct day, next week. But a black kid, they get it one day and than 
forget about it. 

Another respondent noted that blacks in noK*th FhUadalphia often 
work with children, helping them solve problems with gangs, family relation- 
ships, schools, and other things, but that few stories appear in the news 
media which report that a black individual is helping a black child. 

But a lot of times, we'll see in the nefwspaper or televlsion-~<fe'll 
see a black child being helped by a white per&on. But I mean, it's bMi 
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to see where a black child is being helped by a black person, and 
I do know that they do help them, see. And so, it's not new«worthy, 
but they do it. And when th©y put it in print, they'll pit a >jhite 
person with & little black child that she helped, this and that. But 
everyday, I see plenty of black people helping black children and it»s 
not reported in the paper. 

The man offered two possible eocplanations for what he saw as vxif§±r 
treatment by the news media: 

Well, it loight be because the news media is run by the i^tes, or 
they don't think that it's worthy to see that a black person is helpdbng 
another black person. They figure maybe it's their obligatioii— or they're 
supposed to do it anyway. And it's not newsworthy. But they figure that 
if a white person does it, they're doing something out of the ordinary 
and they'll ptrint it. 



Superficial Reporting 

Some respondents alleged that the news madia not only fail in many 
cases to report the news which thay think shoald h& reported, but that the 
reporting sometimes is superficial — ^for good news as well as for bad news» 
One wixoan, for Instance, oritieised newsmen for reporting only what happened 
at an important meeting, and not attempting to gather additional information. 

The example she gave related to a meet:lng of the Diiladalphia School 
Board, in which the busing of black students into x^te districts was 
discussed. Hhe meeting was televised, and more whites attended the meeting— 
ppinarlly to protest the plan— than blacks. 

The woman said few blacks attended primarily because, "we actually 

don't knaii vthat is going on in our school ^stem. " Furthermore, she saidt 

I think the ccmmunity and pargnts have gotten to the place now that 
this desegregation thing, I think, is a lot of talk. They've bean talking 
about it for years and years. I feel that even white people that resent 
our kids from cosdng up in their coinmuiity have said to themselves, "V&ll, 
this ain't going through." 

We feel that when we're Invited to serve on a cojamittee to help 
to make plans, that the system got the plans all made up anywfty. And 
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people feel that they're only wasting their time going to those meetings. 
And I think people felt the same xjay last night— that they're on3y 

sting their time going to the board to holler and scream and object 
to that plan because the b»ard*s going to do— in this case— probably 
going to do what they mnt to anyimy, ^diich is not going to be vary auch. 

The woman said "Lhe local news media loft the iapression that the 

desegregation plan was supported by no one because little support was voiced 

for the plan at the school board meeting. She said, however, that the madia 

should ha^e done more to report the story adequately s 

Don't you think they could have ran a survey to find out [uJaat the 
black community thought of the proposal]? Would that have been dlTflcult? 
The schools that were affected were listed in the paper. So if thay had 
that in the paper, I see no problem with them contacting thos^e schools 
to get some input on the feelings of the coiOBUxsity on either side as far 
as the busing was concerned. I see no problem. 

If they wanted to fijfid out, thay could find out things. If they 
had been more concerned about pQaying up the desegregation plan and 
really helped to do something positive about it. Thay find ways of 
doing anything else they want to do, 

Ctae person interviewed aacpressed the belief that even the coverage 

of bad news, which she objects to, is suparflcSal ±n that sona aspacts 

of the situation often are ignored. She saidj 

They could also add to these [ttoedas] things that thay navar add to 
them they write some negative things. If we had the same type of 
facilities, the same quality of schools, same quality of education that 
other kids have. You don't never sea anything about that in the paper. 
The kids down here would not bo any worse than the kids anyidiore alsa— » 
iriiich they're not any worse. Really. 



Media Crusades 

One criticism of media coverage of the news of north Fhlladelphia 

was that stories which respondents considered worthwhile are dropped after 

one or two days, and that the stories are not pdoked up again for many 

weeks or months. As one man said of th«^ probleeii 

Thay [media] coxild be [helpful in solving problena], but you can't 
start sooething and drop it. You would have to follow through with it. 
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I th5jik that If they would give it enough cowaga, it would roach the 
peopla, see. And it would probabljr start a chain of oventa. But I 
think that it has an influence in the coasnmity to make changes, if 
they would emphasize it, I mean, not just once or twice and then 
forget about it. 

The old-fashioned media crusade for an issue or against a social or 
political ill is not as common as it once was, but scne respondents suggested 
that the old-fashioned crusade may be the best way the madia can help 
solve the problons faced by &Lum residents. 

**There're a lot of people who have these problems," one man said, 

•'and they need to be motivated, A lot of them have been turned off at one 

time or the other and they have the impression that, "Ofc, what good is it 

going to dot It»s not going to do any good," One man mentioned that a 

crusade ndght hel> lead to solutions to the city's gang jppoblaot 

I think th^ could do a better job [with the gang probleifl]— the 
dailies. They could do a better Job just by virtue of devaftiag realistic 
space aid trying and attempting to arouse the anger of the citizenry 
enough to rid their own cocmiunlty of the gang element. 

Or by virtue of arousing them to the extent that they'll ixit the 
type of pressure on city council and the state legislature and the 
governor's office and on Washington to the eoctent that people in authsri'tgr 
win get the message and say, 'Hey, we're going to have to address 
ourselves to this problem down here because the voters are saying that 
this is iJhat we want. 



Identification and Coverage 

of Legitimate Black Leaders 

An important problem in reporting news from the black oc»iBunity has 

been one of identifying leaders in the community. M?t^ respondents interviewed 

here contenoed that the Philadelphia news media don't do a very good job of 

finding true leaders. One man cited a specific situation in i^ich the wrong 

person often gets the coverage i 

A lot of people you hear hollering "police brutality," But this is 
not the majority of the people. This is only a minority, and most of the 



people who holler police brutality are the ones out there cosanitting 
crime or going bad. So they're hollering just to get the police off 
their back. 

But the majority of the people you hear say, "All right, let* a stop 
the dope. Stop the fighting ar^i everything." They're the majority out 
there— they're the ones who are being injured. They're the ones who want 
the help. 

And the first thing you sea, the newspaper will pick up— somebody 
said "police brutality." Well, this rsdght be one of the hoodluBS out 
there himself and the newspapwr will print this and this guy will com© 
out and say something to the newspaper and right away he's a "spokesman** 
or 'leader," jcea know, in the coBmanlty and he could be nothing but a 
hoodlum or something. And they just take it for granted that this guy's 
speaking for the community, when he's not. Because the majority of the 
people, they don't say anything, but they would like for the pdiceaan 
to come in and stop the crime, stop the dope pwshing, add like that 
because it's ccaonitted against than. They're the ones who suffer tha 
most. 

It's been known anybody can ooba in. You take a gang loader, he can 
come in and he's got five, six people in back cf him. He can follow up 
and say something and they say h(»'s a loader or something like that. 
They don't actually find out, "Is he really a leader, or do the oooBiunity 
respect him, or is he in the coowunityT** Thay don't eve« bother to find 
out. 

AH they w%nt is something that makes news at that minute or that hour 
and the rest of it Is forgotton. I don't think they actually go^ottt of 
their way to find outt *'Is this guy a legitimate spokesmtn as far as this 
community? V/hat does he do in this community?" 

Another respondent, a woman, supported the contention that news media 

sometimes do not tap true cossmnity leadership for information, when she 

saidt 

The people who can shout the loudest are people idiose name has been 
thrown around a few times for doing stwothing they've done somewhere. 
But as far as the real leaders in the comminity, you sAldoin read about 
them in the papers. I mean the ones that are really cons&itted— making, 
bringing about changes in the coonunity. 

When I say people that are roaUy coaanittod to this, I mean people 
that you can't sell down the drain. They are not in it for money. For 
instance, we have some pretty strong ocemiunity people in our conmunity 
that was bought out. For instance, if I talk too mstch and know too maoh, 
the board's going to give me a big job. 



But there are other people that are different from that. They are not 
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goinfi; to accept that big Job because they are really eoanltted to do 
something about changing the coinnmnity. 

One man addressed himself to the problem of black leadership and 

the problem of getting the leadership and the reporters together! 

You take in the community, there *s a lot of blocks that are organized, 
see, and they elect block captains. These people are leaders. We have 
community programs in there where people xaeet, ande I mean, I don't see 
the new»papers cover these meetings, Sometijnes they're asked. There •re 
certain instances where they've been invited to participate, but th^y 
don't participate. 

They wait, and if it's not a large crowd, an unruly crowd, they 
figure it's not worth printing. But if yxm only have a saall group meeting 
or a small group demonstrating, they don't bother to cover it. But if they 
fig are there's going to be trouble or saaething, they^ll be right there. 

Another problem with regard to black leadership, some respondents 

argued, was that black leadership is sometimes covered by the news media in a 

way that they consider unfair. As one aian noted t 

A lot of times they'll try and discredit people who are black leaders. 
See, if they get a hint of a scaiidal or something, the newspapers will go 
right in and, yon know, print this and everytliing else. Well, this does 
hurt because it tends for, say, the people ±ti the cosanmnity and the 
people outside of the community to lose respect for then. 

Another respondent discussed the probl«as which arise when the news 

media report news and it later turns out to be incorrect: 

They don't come back and reprint a retraction or a follow-up story 
about what he's doing in the conmmnity and everything else. So now, 
the paper has started a rumor or this type of thing, and they haven't 
come back to clear it up or argrthing. So people, actually, when they 
have leaders, the papers tend to discredit thesa by scandal, you know— 
whether it's true or not. 

This information has come out— they don't try and find out whether 
it's true or fiXse and everytMiig. They get a hint of it and they 
blast it in uhe paper and television. Then they forget about it. It's 
news for that day and thea they forget about it. 

But what happens afterwards? You know, do they ccsne back and say, 
•Well, this man is an upstanding citizen" and everything? Like when he's 
in trouble, they have the paper on hija, the camera on him and eveaything. 
Hell, if he's exonerated, go to his house now and put him in the paper 
and everjrfching and let the people know. 
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ChAnpias Recoigmended for News Media 
All persons interviewed were r*ther critical of the news media in 
Philadelphia, and all suggested ways in which media coverage and operations 
could be esxtended or improved to better meet the needs of pesrsons who live 
in north Philadelphia, The recoinmendation made most often, carta^i^ly, was 
that bad news should not be emphasized so vigorously. But there were other 
suggestions. 

In this section, comments are divided into three subsections t news 
which perhaps shoxjld be covered but isn*t, the necessity to find the right 
kind of black personnel, and the need for new sectloBs and bsttar fillers. 

News That Isn^t Reported . 

But Fch&ps Ought To Be 

Respondents were asked if any kinds of news content wore being xuader- 

reported or ignored, and most were able to name specific kinds of stories 

which they believe could be better covered by the news media. Interestingly, 

not all of the news mentioned was the kind of positive news they said thay 

wanted. In fact, two men said that more emphasis should be given to the 

problems ^aced by north Philadelphia residents. One man saidt 

I would think that certainly with the problems that north Hiil^elphla 
has— and the residents of north Philadelphia have— I think it would be a 
great service if the newspapers, and the radios and the television mediA 
would devote more space and time to escposing sooae of the ppobl«B8 that 
especially north Philadelphia area faces. 

Another man felt the same way, bat he aocporessed the problem a little 

differently I 

Anything that happens in the cozBounity, it's important to a perscm in 
the comicunity, because to rectify your probieass, you must know about thorn. 
And If you don*tknoK about them, these things go on. 

What did they say years ago? Ihey thought that when the black peoplo 
were treated badly, or seated in the back seat of the bus or soouithings 
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•".</ell, we thoupjht you were satisfied because yora didn't say anytlilng. 
We didn't knov." Well, this is what I'm saying, see, w« don't know, So 
If you don't know or bring up your problems, the majo-^lty will say you're 
satisfied— which you're not. 

Specific kinds of newa nMded and desired by persons in the north 
Philadelpiiia comnrunity, on© nan said, include Inforaatlon about whore persons 
can go for help in solving specific problems which confront them, without hav- 
ing to travel all over the city. 

The problem is that a lox of people In Philadelphia hiive problems and 
they are not aware that there la help available to them wjthout charge 
even. So they are rather hesitant, and that's why now and then you'll 
pick up the newspaper and you'll see where somebody's been fUn-flaaaed 
or somebody's been overcharged or sondbody who's been in need of service* 
and just practically, nay as well say, died from nogleet because they 
didn't kno-tf where or to ^.-hon to turn to for help. So If this type of 
information is given more publicity with the knowlalge that there's no 
charge on this type of Infomatlon— It's for free— things will be better. 

Just to give you an example— the potholes In the street. There was 
a lady who had a pothole in front of her nouae on 1^ Stx'eet, which is 
a busy street. Even lata at night, ar^ car or truck hit liiat bump and 
it would shake the whole house. And she r«ally didn't knw what to do 
about it— her nerves were bad. 

And one day, I happened to be passing by and she Just stopped me and 
aaid, "Mister, is there anything I can do about that potJiole in the 
street?" And there's a number that you can call for pot'aoles. So I told 
her, "Call that number." So she called the nuznber, and must have bean a 
week or so later I saw her and she thanked me. And she said, '^I got help 
the very next day." So they came out and they llxed tfc.e pothole. 

Each respondent also mentioned that the news medir» stiould provide 
information about important meetings scheduled in the cosaunity and about 
issues which would affect persons in north Hiiladelphir., One man argued th^t 
the publication of meeting times and places could have benefic^Jil results in 
that persons in the coonaunity would "... maybe go down there and maybe see 
what it's about and I coiild maybe [speak] with my experience on this aide and 
yours on that side—maybe we could poll it together," 

Most pointed out, however, that the method of publication could be 
crucial. One woman, for example, expressed a typical opinion when she saldi 
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If peoplo saM that in the Bulletin , or the Inquirer , or the Daily 
News the date of the meeting, the subject, rather than baok In aoM 
little comer or somewhere, [that would be helpful]. 

A lot of people have a fashion of reading headlines. If they pat 
that in nioe bold headlines somewhere, rather than in a little comer 
somewhera^ and really say to the coanunity, you know, *r[aa better be about 
looking into that Homestead.^ng Act— it's not what it's supposed to be," 
I'm pretty sure that they would. 

Others argued titfit the results of meetings and speeches should be 

published and that oft^n they are not, even when the speech or meeting ±8 

important to the community. One woman, for eocample, saidi 

I don't remember seeing anything— I scanned through it, I didn't 
look r««l hard through the paper— for the affair that I was coming to 
Wednesday night— the Urban League's annual dinner. Now, the Urban 
League is nationwide, it does a lot of things, and their national 
president was here for the speech— Vernon Jordan— plus the fact that 
it was a very big affair. 

I don't believe there was no news coverage of it. I'm not sure, but 
I didn't see anything in the ptper about it yet. And I do understand 
that somebody did ask there about it and they said, "Well, arorwd six 
o'clock we're very, very busy," and said, "We?ll do our best to get 
out there." I think Vernon Jordan's whole message should have been in 
the paper. 

Most respondents knew of material other than that coning from meet- 
ings and speeches which they thought should be reported. Most were programs 
being run in the community which were of benefit to residents of the city. 

One man, for instance, pointod out that news cf the P»inn«ylTRjiia 
Higher Education Assistance Agency, a state agency that provides gri^nte and 
loans to stitdents in need, should be publicised. Students are eligible when 
their parents' income does not exceed $15,000 annually. "Virtually everyone 
within this particular segment of town would qualify," he said. "I think 
this is news that's worth knowing about." 

Another program considered worthy of jw^licity was described by the 



man who runs it) 
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In my pftrticiilar position with the plumbers iinion, the steamfitters 
union, [I'm] out here trjdng to find— trying to get—the minority young 
men interested in a trade— which was at one time very hard, very hard 
to get into. But ncv, at this particular time, they have the opportunity. 
And how many do I find that actually wants to follow through— to become 
a mechanic in the plumbing and steaafittlzig fields. It's a good trade. 
It's a good trade. . . . 

But you never hear anything about It. Nothing. None whatsoever. If 
I don't get out there and do it on ray own, you never hear about It. Never. 

Another woman felt that a program to distribute Chrlstaaas Laskets to 
the needy in north Philadelphia was worthy of publicity, saying, "that to me 
is a human interest story— that you are still caring about people." 

Finally, two individuals mentioned stories— one in which the respondent 

was personally Involved— which they bellevad should have been reported but 

were not. One of the stories was described this wayi 

I loiow that a lot of policemen are being dropped and fired for 
these crimes [crimes allegedly coBsdtted by members of the Rilladelphia 
Police Deparl2aent] . But this is what the Police CoensLsslon don't want 
known. But why don't the news media tell the p^^ic this? I mean, then 
they knew that— even though it's quiet— they are being dismissed from 
the force. A lot of people figure, "He's a policeman, he can get amj 
with it." But a lot of times they're q\iletly Just edged out. 

I think that if the public knew that these people are being edged 
out— thdit they're being fired, dismissed, and everything— that there lo 
a chance, you know. I mean, the newspapers could say some of the 
police are dismissed, but they don't print this news. Why? It makes It 
bad? But I think it would make it good because if people know that If 
a policeman— he's like anybody else— if he's wrong, get rid of him. It's 
like in the Wttergate-type, Agnew, If they're bad, get rid of then. 

The other story which went unreported, but wUch at least one north 

Fhiladelphia resident felt shouldn't have, is described in the woman's own 

words J 

On Wednesday night, I got into a Yellow Cab in Center City, and 
I think that's very important. And the door was rather hard to open 
and the cab driver refused to open the door for me. 

After I got in, he took my address, and I asked him If his union 
prohibited him from eorbending courtesy to people, And at that point he 
asked me to get out. And I told him, no, I wasn't going to get out, that 
that was a public vehicle, and I was not going to get out until he 
took me to ray destination. 
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And he insisted that I get out and I refused. Then he tried to get 
someone on >iis telepiione in his car, and ha couldnH. Thon he w»Xked 
around to ^ho door and opened the door and said, "Madam, will yxri please 
get out, because I'm not going to take you ansFwher©," 

And I told him as dangerous as the streets were in Philadelphia, that 
"Daramit, I ain't going to get out of here." 

So he walked up the street and I looked aro\md, vondering what he was 
doing. I thoufjht perhaps he was going to call his supervisor. And in 
five minutes time— I really think I'm exaggerating when I say five 
minutes— there was a blue car and a patrol wagon oi»me up with three officers 
[all white]. And one of them was a big tall officer— the other two were 
like medium size raenr-opened the door and ordered me out of the cab, 

I refused to get out. I told thea, I said, •♦What are the charges?" 
I said, "Why should I get out? This is a public vehicle. He accepted 
me in here, now why does he want me out?" 

And they said, "Coenie on, madam, get out," 

And I said, "I'm not going to get out." And I went in n^r bag and took 
out ray pencil and I started taking his number. And I said, "The major's 
going to hear about this, I'm going to report this," 

At that time they calmed down and started treating me a little more 
humane and said, "lAdy, would you please get out? We only want to talk 
to you," 

When I got out they told me that because the cab driver had said 
because I was antagonizing him that they were doing their duty by see.lng 
to it that I got out of his cab. But I also had the right to take the 
number off the cab and report it to the Yellow Cab Co, 

'What annoyed me so was that xhay only took five minutes to come and 
T didn't hesitate to tell them, I told thani "I am a respectable, middle- 
aged woman, worked for the police department for 1^ ye«rs, haLped to 
organize the Police Community Relationship Organization, and the 23rd 

police district. Goddaasnit, when I call you up at and Ave, , 

it takes you 15 minutes, 20 minutes, a half an hour and, dammit, sosastiJftes 
you don't never come. 

"But here a respectable citizen who go out maybe once or twice a 
year, sit tin?: in a cab, here you come and [take] Tive goddamn minutes to 
throw me out, " 

I said J "The mayor's going to hear about it. [Hiiladelphia Police 
Commissioner Joseph] O'Neill's going to hear about it. All the papers is 
going to hear about it," I just took the badge number of the police and 
I had the number of the Yellow Cab. They tried to calm me down, but I 
was Just so mad, , , , 
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And in rny neighborhood, I'm not kidding you, I iiave cellod those 
police, my neighbors have called. Kjy block is pa^otty tightly 
organic ed. If sojaething happen, I'll callj then I'll oall my next door 
neighbor I then she'll calls then sbe'U call sowebody else to, you know, 
tell tham to call. And you think th«y come? When they get good and 
ready. 

The woaan, 6l years old, did carry through on her threat to notify 

the press about the incident with the cab driver and the police, but she was 

less than satisfied with the results, as she flKpGLainsd: 

When I called the DaUT News, I talked with a man who took my story 
and said that he was going to see v&at he could do about it. He didn't 
ppcmise me—- nobody's promisad me— to pwt it in the paper. 

Wlien I called the Bulletin , they asked me to write w story as I had 
told it to the lady, and it would get in the edJtorial. As a matter of 
fact, both papers said it would be in the editorial. Brobably. They'll 
see i*at they could do. Probably. I guess it viasn't iri^t they wanted. 

And the Tribuaa was quite interested in the fact that Yellow Cab 
refused me, but I was surprised that th«^ ddd not show more interest in 
the action of the police department. Because I thiwght that if they 
really played that up, that might at least scratch the surface and do 
something to the black coimaunity and let them know that Center City does 
get this service. For no reason at all. The cab driver didn'*- say I 
was attacking him or anything. He said I was being antagonisst : . And 
they're waiting for s^^e more infarmation f^om me. 

They insisted that I go to Yellow Cab and talk with somebody [they 
didn't offer to make the call], and then cosae bt..k or oall tham and let 
them know what the results of it was. I didn't have any proeiise whatsoever 
of it really getting lato the paper. 

For the woman involved with the white cab driver and policemen, the 

incident was an example of the insonsitivity of the local news media— Including 

the black Tribime — to the needs of persons living in north HiHadolphia, As 

she said: 

For instance, the story that I Just told you-^ow do they know that 
I am capable cf writing this story? How do thsy know how muoh it's going 
to inconvenience me to get down to the newspaper office to tell this 
story to them? They're »eally not sensitive to the needs of the peopsle 
in north Fhiladelphia. Or either they don't give a daxm. 
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Black Personnel 

Many news media have, in recent years, begun to hire aior© black 
personnel, in many cases to cover news of the black coommity. The trend way 
help solve scane problems, as s<»r.e persons interviewed here said, "I think 
they wotLLd bo more sensitive to the needs of the coenrnmity, " one nan said of 
black reporters, "basically because they at one tiaa or another lived— if 
not in north FhiladeCLphiA — then in [a conmunity like ncacth Phlladel|4iia]— and 
they recognize the ptroblams that the black coosmmity is faced with," 

Soane respondents, however, were not so certain that w*o addition of 
black personnel woiiLd solve many problems. As one saM$ 

Even if they had black reDortars, you know what I mean, there are 
still assignments and everything. "Rie editor, woold he cross it [naws of 
blacks] out and everything? Guy says, '=1 got a stoary here," and the 
editor looks at it and says, "Well, this won't make print," 

So you get a black reporter and then they say, »«Vfe don»t think that's 
Important enough." And maybe it ian»t, nationwide, but as far as the 
coosmini-ty is concerned— it affects the comaranity, it* 8 laiportant to then. 

And a woman reipondent pointed oat that persons sonetloies change after 

leaving the coinnri»nity to work in other areas s 

I feel that you take the Tribune and WHAT— they do know the problews. 
Maybe they don't want to deal with it. And «ton we had a class— like the 
man says— ^en you were poor, you really were. And when I came up evory- 
body was poor, so everybody looked better imtll you get to the middle 
class. Well, at the middle class, you don't have time to be worried 
about each oiher, 

I think it's a lot of people [who] cane up very poor, know what our 
problem is and then turn their back after they get in a position to help. 
I don't think that puttlag more people from north PMlly or black people 
on the paper wofuld do any good because we got enough black people in 
key positions from north Philly. There's enough people in spaces that 
know our problems. They're just so involved in their own problems— or 
they're thinking they got out of this class and all like this here— ♦nd 
they don't care. 

One woman said that it really isn't so Inportant that black reporters 
cover black news— that the important thing is for reporters to ". . . stay 
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flead.ble to the situation, ycs\x know, that paopla are in. It doesn't make 

a difference viho yon are or where you are. I just think ycni have to be 

fleocible, you know. Be able to conamnioate and be able and willing to go into 

aiXT tjrpe of environment." She coutiJMedt 

I think the women [repor tears] are nor a aggressive than the men, 
thoxigh. The reason I say sove of the wcewn reporters are more aggressive 
is because they jHit themselves into where the people are— it •s just 
because they're flexible with the type of essvironment that they^re jh. 
So, therefore, I think thay nanlpolata batter, donH you? 



New Sections . Better Fillers 

Some of the individuals interviewed suggested that the news Media oonld 

Bsake some changes which inl^t improve cacmunloation ft^oes the nedia to the 

residents of north Hiiladelphia, One mn, for oecftmpiLe, suggested the creation 

of a section for news of the areaj 

If they could, say, reserve a certain section^ say, for a certain 
reason. I mean this would be of parraisinent in the paper, you know, and 
then people would, say, icnow that they have this news about the camwjiity, 
and even if they didn't want to read the paper they would look for this 
certain area. Because they know that it«s covering tiae north }rMladelphia 
area, ani important news to the coraaunity. And, you know, the people 
could, say, tarn to -tteir page. And then the articles wouldn't have 
to be big bec&.us3 a lot of news would be confined on this page. 

The suggestion received soaw suppcsrt fro© a wo>nan idio saldt 

They [readers] are elevated and trained to read nothijog but vicCLenoe 
because that's all we get, bat I fe^ that— like I said— It is news 
T^taver happens. But if you would, say, take one inside page with a 
little paragraph such and such a thing. I tliink people wculd start 
looking for it, you know, to see what new projects are developing— what 
new leading citiaen, leading class of people, anybody did [to start] a 
new project. I rt^ally believe they would start looking. The first tiaa 
they're not accustctoed to it, you knort i&at I mean? We are now 
prograuaned to read nothing but bad news. 

Another respondent s^iggest^ad a different, perhaps more effective, uue 

of newspaper fillers arid radio and television flashes: 



If everywhere they had a filler they would put these— not just 
the one notice, but a series of notices or information— [items] saying 
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such and such a thing is happening at sach and such a pUce or 
this nvaab&r for such and such a thing, i±t woold bo helpfalj. And It'oJ. 
have to be done on a continuing basis. It»d have to be dono ov»y day, 
so poopLe would get used to it, Sww thing on TV. Ev«n those flashes 
on I'V. You'd be surjffised how people look at those flashes on TV. 

Conclusions 

Conclusions basod on inforoation from eight case studies are easy to 
draw, but difficult to believe in. It is auffgested. thersfcape, that the 
"conclusions" presented here be considered as suggestions for Itofther research 
and thouf:ht, and i-^ot as recommendations for change in the news coverage of 
wban sltaas. rhe sug5©s.tions arei 

1) Bad news from the urban slum should not be downplayed, necessarily, 
but the slum should be treated fairly. If bad news froBL a slum area is 
reported, but bad news fl'om other sections of the city is ignored, the fair- 
ness of the coverage shoxild be evaluated. 

2) Bad news should be kept in perspective. Persons from slum areas 
do commit crimes, and that should be reported, but ways should be found to 
show that the majority of the slum dwellers oppose criminal activities a«A 
support efforts to reduce crime. 

3) Special pains should be taken to avoid superficial and, therefore, 
misleading reporting. If news sources donH go to the reporter, then the 
reporter should seek out the sources. Newsmen should consider the use of 
social science research methods to gather information. 

4-) When news media recog^iize a politieal, social, or fcconomio 
injustice, they should consider launching an old-fashioned crusade to ccnc ^t 
it, or at least give the problem continuous coverage for sn €Dctended psrlod. 

5) News media should exert special efforts to find out who the real 
black leaders are, and beware of those who shout the l*udest but who may have 
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no foHowinp, Consideration should be given to the possibility that persons 
who live and work daily ir. the cosnmunity are the true leaders, and that 
the5r opinions are important. 

6) Rumors and charges directed against black leaders should be 
carefully checked and vearified before being disstnlnated, and, when the 
inevitable mistakes are isade, corrections and retractions ^ould be made 
iameaiately and sincerely, 

7) Consideration should be given to the publication of seemingly 
raundano, but— to the coramunity— important, information about vh&re one can 
go for help in solving financial, medical, legal, and other problems at 
inininrum cost, 

8) Sufficient staff should be provided to check out complaints made 
by urban slum dwellers who believe they have been flim-flammed, embarrassed, 
or victimized by "the systean," 

9) Black personnel should be hii^, but they Aoold be hired ndth 
csare, as skin color doesn^t always mean that one is sensitive (or insensitive) 
to the needs of the jjeople, 

10) Special sections should be created in newscasts and newspapers 
for news about the urban slum. 
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Footnotes 



1 Report of the National Advisory Cocgnission on, Civil Disorders, 
abstracted"iSMlchI^. Enery and Ted Ciirtis Snythe, eds. , Roadinf^s ^ ^SSL 
Commmication t Concepts and Issues iis the ^ss Media (Dubuque, Ioh»» Vta. C. 
Brown Company Publishers, 1972), PP. ^<o5-j«66r 

2 Population Gharacte^dstics » I960 & IgZO RdladelpMa Cen^ 
Tracts (Fhiladelpiiia, Pa» Philadelphia HLannlng Coranission. July 197Zj. 

^ The area in which interviews were conducted is 5*f t of the 
Philadelphia Model Cities pro§trajn, and therefore is cUssified as 
alum. Aioas eligible for Model Cities finding . . ^ould ^^»^ff«^^^ 
hardcore slums in ^diich low-income faadlies are concentrated and ^ch^e 
characterized by overcrowding, poverty, uneoiplc^yaent. depandsnce on w<^J*re 
payments, lo» educational and sldll levels, poor health and disease. »«l 
Sime and delinqnency, " The definition is found in the Pflioatioj» 
the Quality of Urban Life i A Program Guide to Mgdel Neighborhoods to 
pS^onstratior'cIHii "TwTshliigton. D.C. t U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Decesnber 1967 )» P. 5. 

^ Bradley S. Greeriberg and Brenda Dervin, Use of Mie ^ ^^^JSx 
the Urban Poor (New lork, Washington, and Uivdont Praeger PtiKldshers, 1970;i 
tT "m^nT^ss Media Use Patterns and Functions in a Negro Ghetto, 
unpublished masterfe thesis. University of W^st Vixgini*. 1967f LeiOAo W 
Sargent and Guido H. St«npel, III. "P«>ver^, Alienatl^. and 
Journalism Quarterly . ^f5«324-a6 (Summer 1968) j and Frederick WllliaM and 
Howard Lindsay. "Ethnic and Social Class Differences in COTunication Habits 
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